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’Tis better to get a tiny bouquet, 
And give to your friend this very day, 
Than thousands of roses, white or red, 
To lay on his coffin when he is dead. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





More than one in six of all the 
children in the United States between 
ten and sixteen years old are working 
for wages. There is a crying need 
that the mothers of this country 
should be taken into partnership in 
the government. 





The great convention of the World's 
W. Cc. T. U. has just opened in Boston 
as the Woman’s Journal goes to press. 
It is in itself an object lesson on the 
folly and anachronism of continuing 
to class virtuous, intelligent and pub- 
lic-spirited women with minors, idiots 
and criminals. There is significance 
also in the fact that the W. C. T. U. 
women, most of whom began as un- 
believers in equal suffrage, have now 
become soundly converted to it. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said that all his fav- 
orite ideas would certainly come to 
fruition more quickly if women had a 
vote; and the temperance women are 
now ready to say the same of the ideas 
represented by the W. C. T. U.’s 40 
departments. 





In Moscow recently, during the elec- 
tion of a delegate from the perfumery 
factory of Messrs. Tehepelevetsky, 
where many women are employed, the 
workmen demanded that the women 
should be allowed to vote, and this 
with so much insistence that the elec- 
tion was deferred. The workmen’s 
demand was denied, but their desires 
were not altered. 





Nineteen more young soldiers from 
the Philippines were lately admitted 
to the St. Elizabeth government hos- 
pital for the insane. Their mothers 
ought to be advocates of peace and 
arbitration, and of woman suffrage as 
a way to hasten it. 





Mr. George Fowlds, a “single tax- 
er,” has been appointed public min- 
ister for education and health in the 
new cabinet of New Zealand. One 
paper said that “his single tax views 
were regarded as the only obstacle to 
his accession to the cabinet,” although 
it thought that in the departments as- 
signed to him “he ought not to find 
much opportunity for the exercise of 
his pronounced opinion on the land 
question.” But the leader of the op- 
position said: “The inclusion of Mr. 
Fowlds, who is a pronounced single 
taxer, is a distinct menace to every 





man on the land in the colony.” He 
meant to every large land-owner, 
probably. 





Oklahoma has 437 convicts, who are 
eared for by contract in the Kansas 
penitentiary. Of these only seven are 
women. 





The Indiana State Federation of 
Labor has followed those of Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, West Vir- 
ginia and other States, in passing res- 
olutions endorsing woman suffrage. 





Twelve thousand little boys ranging 
in age from nine to fourteen years are 
working in the coal-breakers of the 
anthracite field. Would this be al- 
lowed if the women of the United 
States had a vote? 





“The uncrowned king of the republi- 
can monarchy, Norway,’ is the title 
given by an ex-judge of Chicago to 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, whom he has 
just visited. Bjornson is as hale and 
hearty at seventy as most men at 
forty, and told his American guest that 
King Haakog is merely a president 
elected for life. Bjornson is also more 
alert-minded and progressive at seven- 
ty than some men are at forty, as is 
shown by his new poem in favor of 
woman suffrage. 





On the occasion of a long-distance 
swim by members of the Kings‘ton 
(Eng.) women’s swimming club, Miss 
Ethel Littlewood, a hospital nurse, 
twenty-three years old, swam sixteen 
miles and was in the water for eleven 
hours. Miss Clair Parlett, seventeen 
years old, swam thirteen miles and 
was in the water eight hours. But if 
it were proposed to let women take a 
fifteen-minutes’ walk to the ballot box 
and drop in a slip of paper, we should 
be told that they are too fragile. 





The reports from Australia and New 
Zealand, read at the recent Copenha- 
gen Congress, are so interesting that 
this week we publish them in full. 
Let no one fail to read them. They 
are fact against theory. 





Are you getting ready to attend the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. in Lowell on Oct. 31? 





“Rey. Anna H. Shaw has been attend- 
ing a series of the State Suffrage Con- 
ventions this fall. Sae says that in al- 
most all of them the programs have 
been remarkably good, and the papers 
read have been muca above the level 
of the papers read at suffrage conven- 
tions ten years ago, indicating the wo- 
men’s broader reading and more thor- 
ough training. She was especially 
struck by the ability shown in the 
press symposium at the Illinois Con- 
vention. While in Detroit attending 
the Michigan Convention, she preached 
last week Sunday in the Church 
of Our Father to a fine congregation, 
and spoke in the afternoon at the Ly- 
ric Theatre, which was jammed to the 
doors. The member of Congress from 
that district presided at the meeting. 





COLORADO WOMEN IN POLITICS. 





The Democratic Convention for the 
district comprising the counties of 
Adams, Arapahoe and Denver, nomi- 
nated three women representatives to 
the Colorado Legislature; “thus giving 
recognition,” says the Denver News, 
“to the sex which does so much to win 
victories for the party at the polls.” 
There are eleven representatives to be 
elected from this district. ‘she women 
nominated are: Kate Hogan, Elmira 
Hudson and Sarah E. Webster. 

Mrs. Gertrude A. Lee, of Denver, is 
the Democratic candidate for superin- 
tendent of schools for the county of 
Denver. Her name was presented to 
the convention by Ellis Meredith, who 
has been a leading spirit in the effort 
to secure eqnal representation for wo- 
men on the Democratic State and 
county central committees. For years 
the women have desired this equal rep- 
resentation, and they have asked for 
it on several occasions. This summer 


just as it dissolved the Douma. 





they decided to be more insistent in 
their demands. <As chairman of the 
Democratic State executive committee 
of women, Miss Meredith sent out some 
800 letters to women in all sections of 
the State, asking them to confer with 
their representatives on the state cen- 
tral committee and delegates to the 
convention and to request them to take 
this action. Many women worked to 
this end, and were assisted in every 
way by State Chairman Milton Smith. 
One woman traveled forty-five miles 
to attend her county convention, to see 
that the delegates there should be in- 
structed to vote for equal representa- 
tion for women. 
F. M. A. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





To help the finances of their church, 
the Methodist women of a little Oh’o 
town named Nevada have just so!d 
3800 gallons of apple butter. Is it any 
wonder that American Methodists ad- 
mit women as lay delegates to their 
General Conference? Let the Cana- 
dian Methodist brethren make a note 
of it. 

The first General Assembly of the 
Armenian Church in Russia has been 
forcibly dissolved by the government, 
Our 
readers will remember that not long 
ago Mugurditch II., the Catholicos or 
head of the Armenian Church, a man 
of liberal views, voluntarily stripped 
himself of much of his autocratic ec- 
clesiastical power and committed the 
management of church affairs. to 
aun assembly of delegates to be 
chosen by all the church mem- 
bers, without distinction of sex. 
The autocratic Russian government ap- 
parently thought this was setting a 
dangerous example, and so, when the 
delegates met at Etchmiadzin to regu- 
late their ecclesiastical affairs, it sum- 
marily dissolved the assembly. ‘This 
is a striking instance of the way in 
which the Russian government, while 
proclaiming religious liberty and other 
reforms in words, utterly refuses to 
concede them in fact. 





DODGING CHILD LABOR LAWS. 





A number of organizations interest- 
ed in the protection of children in 
New York City are indignant at the 
way their efforts to stop child labor 
have been recently thwarted by city 
officials. A special complaint comes 
from P. Tecumseh Sherman, a com- 
missioner of labor, who has recently 
found his efforts to enforce the child 
labor laws seriously blocked by the 
magistrates. In the quarterly bulletin 
just issued by the State Department 
of Labor, Commissioner Sherman 
cites the following instances: 

“In New York city five important 
cases were lost in rapid succession. In 
one the defendant was prosecuted for 
employing a small Russian boy, who 
said, and whose passport showed, that 
he was 13 years old, and who actually 
appeared much younger. But the 
magistrate ruled that these facts were 
not legal evidence of age, and, as no 
parent or relative could be found to 
testify on knowledge that the child 
was under 16, the defendant was dis- 
charged. In another case two chil- 
dren who proved to be under fourteen 
were found in a factory, apparently at 
work, and stated to the inspector 
that they were employed there by the 
defendant, but the inspector had not 
observed and could not, testify what 
particular work they were doing. The 
magistrate ruled that they were tou 
young to be sworn, which shut out 
their testimony as to employment, and 
that the inspector’s case was insuffi- 
cient to prove employment. He 
therefore dismissed the complaint. The 
same magistrate discharged several 
defendants because it was testified 
that the day on which the inspector 
found a child at work in their factory 
was the first day it had been em- 
ployed. That is a common excuse, 
which an inspector can seldom dis- 
prove, and which does not constitute a 
legal defence. The defendants in this 
case were old offenders. In another 
case the magistrate discharged a de- 
fendant because the inspector failed 
to allege and prove that the defendant 
had been previously warned. As a 
matter of fact, the defendant had been 
caught violating the law and previ- 
ously warned three times, but the in 
spector, of course, did not have the 
evidence available to prove it. In yet 
another case the magistrate dis- 
charged a defendant prosecuted for 
employing a child under 14 years of 
age in a large steam laundry where 
dangerous machinery was used, on the 
ground, as he stated, that the partic- 
ular occupation upon which the child 
was employed (that of shaking out 
linen) was in the nature of domestic 
service.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





COLD FACTS FROM AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 





Message from the National Austra 
lian Women’s Political Association to 
the women of other lands meeting 
under the auspices of the Internationai 
Woman Suffrage Alliance. Prepared 
by Miss Vida Goldstein, President. 
Read by Mrs. Madge Donohoe, dele- 
gate. 





As woman suffrage is no longer a 
question for academic discussion in 
Australia, but one in practical, opera- 
tion in the municipal and national 
arenas, and in every State save Vic- 
toria, where the block is merely con- 
stitutional, it will, no doubt, interest 
you most to hear the actual results of 
the reform in this country. We shall, 
therefore, enumerate the chief benefits 
that have followed the granting of the 
franchise in each State. 


General Gains. 


First and foremost, the immediate 
result everywhere has been an enor- 
mons increase in the number of wo- 
men taking an active part in political 
questions. Before woman suffrage be- 
came a fact, the only women who 
openly showed any interest in public 
affairs, were the few earnest spirits 
who were working to secure the ballot 
for women. New women’s leagues are 
springing up like mushrooms all over 
the country, and women attend politi- 
cal meetings in thousands, where for- 
merly they could be counted only by 
tens. The suffrage is the greatest po- 
litical educator, for it rouses the new 
citizens to an interest in public ques- 
tions, which they do not feel as long 
as such questions are outside their 
sphere of direct influence. 

South Australia. 


South Australia and West Australia 
were the first States to enfranchise 
their women; South Australia in 1895, 
West Australia in 1899. The reforms 
which have since been secured in 
South Australia are: 

1. Increased protection of married 
women whose husbands are guilty of 
cruelty to wife or children, of intidel- 
ity, desertion, or neglect to provide 
maintenance. 

2. Improvements 
with the drink evil. 

3. Improvements in laws dealing 
with the gambling evil; prohib‘ting 
hetting under the age of 21. 

4. Suppression of indecent 
tisements. 

5. Legitimation of children on the 
marriage of parents. 

6. Raising the age of consent from 
16 to 17 years. 

7. Prohibition of the supplying of 
ndecent literature to children. 

8. Improvements in the method of 
dealing with neglected children. 

9. Abolition of compulsory vaccina- 
tion. 

10. Fifty-two hours per week made 
the maximum for wage-earning chil- 
dren under the age of 16 years. 

11. Prohibition of smoking for chil- 
dren under 16, 

12. Improvement in rates of pay 
for workers by establishment of Wage 
Boards. 

13. Improved educational laws. 

14. Prohibition of sale of opium. 

15. Improvements in Married Wo- 
nen’s Property Act. 

16. Remedies against men trading 
on prostitutien. 

17. Appointment of women as in- 
spectors of government institutions. 

18. Affiliation Act, extending the 
remedies against the fathers of illegit- 
imate children by compelling them to 
pay 10 pounds ($50) toward the con- 
finement and expenses of the mother. 


West Australia. 


In West Australia some of the most 
satisfactory results are: 

1. Vigorous and successful opposi- 
tion to the proposed introduction of 
the ¢. D. Acts (State regulation of 
vice.) 

2. Age of consent raised from 14 to 
17. 

3. Protection of children by proper 
supervision during play and luncheon 
hours in publie schools. 

4. Equalization of divorce laws. 


in laws dealing 


adver- 


> Appointment of women as _ in- 
spectors of government institutions. 
& Improvement in methods of 


dealing with neglected children. 
7. Prohibition of the supplying of 
liquors to children. 

8. Complete Sunday closing of ho- 
tels. 

9. Securing a majority in the pres- 
ent Parliament pledged to direct veto, 
as in New Zealand temperance legis- 
lation. 

10. Protection of girls out of work, 
of moderate circumstances, of new ar- 
rivals in the State. 

The great difference between East 
and West, the mixed and migratory 
character of the population, the sear- 
city of experienced workers, have 
hitherto militated against continuous 
and concentrated political effort in 
West Australia, but Miss Goldstein, 
feeling convinced that the essential 


(Continued on Page 166.) 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Hall Walker, who lately won 
the King’s golf prize at Marienbad, is 
a granddaughter of John Lothrop Mot- 
ley, 


Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin is at the 
head of a committee which is plan- 
ning for an exhibition in Chicago of 
the share women have in the indus- 
tries. 

Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg has 
been nominated for the Finnish Parlia- 
ment. Under the new constitution of 
Finland, women not only have the full 
ballot, but are eligible to all offices. 

Miss Carrie L. Baker is secretary of 
the Kalamazoo Commercial Club, an 
organization whose chief object is to 
promote the interests of that Michigan 
city. 

Mrs. M. E. Holland of Chicago, who 
has been studying criminals for 15 
years under Detective Fernier of 
Scotland Yard, has been appointed in- 
structor in the secret service at Wash- 
ington as a thumb-print expert. 

Mile. Brustlein, the daugater of a 
Swiss deputy, took her place on the 
magistrate’s bench at Zurich, on Octo- 
ber 5, and in company with her men 
colleagues tried several cases. This is 
the first time a woman has sat on the 
bench in Switzerland. 

Miss Harriet Johnston is the nomi- 
nee of the Women Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Toronto as a member of the 
Advisory Council to the Minister of 
Education. The council is to consist 
of twenty members. Miss Johnston is 
the only woman nominated. 

Lady Gilbert Carter has designed 
the new penny stamp which commem- 
orates the tercentenary of Barbadoes, 
of which island her husband is gover- 
nor. Previous to her marriage three 
years ago, Lady Carter was one of 
Boston's young society women. 

“Mother” Stewart, who led the origi- 
nal women’s crusade against saloons 
in Hillsboro, O., is now over 90 years 
old. She is living in Hicksville. 
She has finished her autobiogra- 
phy, which will make a book ot be- 
tween four and five hundred pages. 
She has also prepared another book, 
“Stories for Little Folks; or, The 
Web I Wove from the Thrums Left 
Over.” 

Mrs. Mary L. Bookwalter, in a talk 
the other day in Minneapolis on in- 
terior decoration, said that “the aver- 
age home is a jungle of unrelated 
things, most of them a burden to the 
housekeeper, the maid and the bread- 
winner, to say nothing of the guest.” 
Correct lines, harmony of color, and 
restraint in ornament were among the 
things she recommended. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the earliest 
woman physician, sailed from Boston 
for Liverpool on the Saxonia on Oct. 
16, accompanied by her adopted 
daughter, Miss Katherine Barry. They 
had spent the summer in a round of 
pleasant visits among the different 
branches of their family in the United 
States. Dr. Blackwell has made her 
home in England for the last 37 years. 
She is now nearly 86, and is still in 
good health. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, president otf 
the Oregon State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, has just been appointed 
a special policeman by Mayor Lane of 
Portland. She is market inspector of 
Portland, and her police appointment 
is designed to facilitate her work as 
inspector. Entrance has sometimes 
been refused her to premises where 
she had reason to believe that spoiled 
fruit or tainted meat was stored. With 
the police badge she can compel ad- 
mission. 

Miss Mary E. Cutler is the owner of 
the famous Winthrop Gardens, in Hol- 
liston, Mass. From a farm which sey- 
eral years ago cost only a few hundred 
dollars she is today drawing an annual 
income of several thousands. This sci- 
entific farmer practises intensive farm- 
ing of the diversified type, cultivating, 
besides the ordinary crops, shade trees, 
garden flowers and vegetables. Miss 


Cutler is employed as a special lecturer 
by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture. 
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A NATIONAL DISGRACE. 





The lack of womanly sympathy and 
supervision that is manifested in a 
purely masculine government from 
which women are excluded, is evi- 
denced in all its relations to the weak 
and dependent classes. It has lately 
been shown in Congressional legisla- 
tion, in its action towards the beef 
trust. While stringent regulations 
have been adopted for maintaining 
hygienic conditions, the exclusion of 
diseased animals, and the observance 
of decent cleanliness, no interference 
has been attempted to compel simple 
justice in the treatment and compen- 
sation of employees. Women, so far 
as appears, are still forced to work in 
a cold, wet atmosphere—practically in 
a refrigerator. Men are still po‘soned 
and stifled by the fumes of the refuse 
converted into fertilizers. In other 
words, no regard has been shown for 
the humane side of the problem. 

On a much larger scale, the same 
want of humane sympathy is shown 
in our treatment of immigrat:on. 
While a million needy people are be- 
ing poured into our great industrial 
centres every year, taking the s:anty 
bread out of the mouths of the pov- 
erty-stricken denizens of the slums, 
no effort is made to prevent the greedy 
steamship companies from  br:nging 
over hundreds who are refused admis- 
sion, often upon mere technical dis- 
abilities. During last year over twelve 
thousand unfortunates were refused 
admission and sent back beggared to 
their former homes. To accompany 
the rejected children or the sick, or to 
prevent the separation of families, ten 
thousand more were compelled or vol- 
unteered to return, making twenty-two 
thousand ruined lives in a single year. 
These poor people have invested their 
little all and wagered their means of 
existence on the chance of being ad- 
mitted. They often return to face 
conditions worse than death. 

Nor is this all. At the ports of em- 
barkation, during the past year, 6S,00U 
persons were turned back. In Bremen 
alone, in the month of May, 5300 were 
rejected. The life-plans of almost 90,- 
000 poor people are overturned annu- 
ally. A majority of these people had 
traveled from Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope, expending their bottom dollars 


in the effort to reach the United 
States, induced to do so by the lying 
misrepresentations of immigration 


agents. A system so frightfully inhu- 
man would be speedily reformed, if 
the mothers of American men were 
actively enlisted in the management 
of public affairs. 

Here are one or two cases given by 
Broughton Brandenburg, president of 
the American Institute of Immigra- 
tion, in the “Outlook” of Oct. 15: 

Jacob Diner, of New York, vice- 
president of the Retail Druggists’ As- 
sociation,’ came..to the United States 
from near Odessa fifteen years igo, 
leaving behind a widowed mother and 
three sisters. He built up a very suc- 


cessful business, and supported his 
family by remittances. At the time 
of the great Odessa massacre the 
mother and daughters fled in their 


night-dresses from before the mob ten 
miles across the snowy fields, and, af- 
ter frightful privations, hid in a peas- 
ant’s house until they could communi- 
eate with their brother Jacob, who 
cabled money and secured the assist- 
ance of friends in Russia to smuggle 
the family over the German border. 
Fannie Diner, the oldest daughter, had 
been ill since the night of the flight 
across the frozen country, and when 
the first German emigrant control sta- 
tion was reached, the doctors found 
her to be insane. The family were 
arrested and compelled to give surety 
that they would not remain in Ger- 
many. They sailed from Bremen for 
New York, and, as the immigration 
law positively forbids the admission 
of the insane, Fannie Diner was or- 


dered deported, likewise her mother 
as her guardian, in order that she 


might be cared for. To return to their 
Russian home meant probable death. 
At best the family was forever divided. 
Jacob Diner offered a bond of $10,000 
that his sister should not become a 
public charge, but this could not 
legally be accepted. Attorney-General 
Julius M. Mayer and Congressman 
William S. Bennett headed an impos- 
ing body of influential men in an ef- 
fort to swerve Washington in the final 





decision, but the law is plain and the 
facts were incontrovertible. President 
Roosevelt wrete a letter to Secretary 
Metcalf in the girl's behalf, but to no 
avail. The deportation was ordered, 
and she was sent back. Three months 
later persons supposedly employed by 
her brother brought her to Philadel- 
phia, but she was recognized, and on 
the Kroonland, on the 14th of April 
of the present year, she was again de- 
ported, this time in charge of a man 
and wife named Cohen, suffering from 
tuberculosis, deported as inadmissible. 
Just previous to her deportation Rep- 
resentative Bennett introduced a spec- 
ial bill in her behalf, it was rushed 
through, but before going to the Sen- 
ate Representative Hopkins, of Ken- 
tucky, alleged misrepresentation in the 
case, and one of the liveliest scenes of 
the session ensued on the floor. At 
this writing the girl is some thousands 
of miles from any of her own family 
and in care of the Russian authorities. 

One of the many little dramas on 
Long Wharf, Boston, occurred this last 
July. On the steamship Canopic there 
arrived from Naples Antoila Fortuni 
Lodi, with her five children ranging 
from sixteen to two years. They were 
coming to join the husband and father, 
who chose to deny the parentage of the 
youngest child, and thereby precipita- 
ted a sorrowful muddle, as the immi- 
gration authorities were compelled to 
deport this child, as likely to become 
a public charge, and also the mother 
with the baby as its guardian. Thus 
the man was enabled to repudiate his 
wife without any suit for divorce, or 
any proofs of unfaithfulness. The 
Italian law, as well as the first in- 
stincts of nature, would keep her in 
Italy: and so this mother was torn 
from her four other children and the 
family was parted forever. 

Six happy young Scotch girls were 
arrested in the Hartford Carpet Cor- 
poration early last May as being in the 
country in violation of the law which 
forbids the importation of contract la- 
bor. They had been working in their 
home country in a mill which closed 
down. Some one, it proved later to 
be an employment agent, sent them 
to Connecticut. They were under an 
“implied” contract, as the law puts it. 
All their savings were consumed by 
the tickets, and when, after a_ period 
of detention, they were deported. the 
state in which they reached Scotland 
was sad indeed. 

A Madison, Wis.. firm inserted an 
advertisement in a foreign paper early 
this last year offering $2.50 per day for 
labor, and nearly twelve hundred in- 
nocent immigrants sent by employ- 
ment agents to answer the advertise- 
ment were trapped by the Ellis Island 
and Long Wharf authorities and de- 
ported by the shipload. Many other 
contract laborers were sent back at 
the same time, and on one voyage the 
Neapolitan Prince carried one thou- 
sand men, women, and children back 
to their native land in sorrow. Other 
ships took parties of five hundred, two 
hundred, and one hundred. 

Scenes that occur in the “Inside” 
part of Ellis Island (which is the name 
given all that portion of the system 
that is for the detained or excluded) 
would wring the heart of the hardest 
of men. There one can see sons and 
daughters and grandchildren clustered 
about an old pair who have traveled 
neross the continent of Europe and the 
Atlantic Ocean to spend their iast 
days with their own flesh and blood, 
only to find that they are so old and 
so poor that they are likely to become 
public charges and must go back, at 
least to the community where they 
once had a home. Perhaps the case 
will be that of a lover and sweetheart 
who have been separated for years 
while he was in this country building 
up a home for her. Now that it is 
ready, the girl follows him, only to be 
detained, torn from his arms, and sent 
back across the seas because of some 
physical ailment, or some misrepre- 
sentation she has made, thinking to 
get into the country the easier. Again, 
half of some small village, coming on 
some ticket agent’s false representa- 
tions, will be found to be contract la- 
borers, and will be returned, ruined. 
Such a crowd usually presents a scene 
on sailing day that would defy repro- 
duction in words. 

The African slave-trade has been 
suppressed with great difficulty after 
fifty years of agitation. “The tragedy 
of the rejected immigrant” should be 
held up in like manner to public exe- 
eration until it is corrected. 

H. B. B. 





CHILD LABOR IN MARYLAND. 





As might have been expected, there 
is a complaint in Baltimore of the 
scarcity of juvenile “help.” There js 
likely to be in any State wilrich has 
just made effective a law for the pro- 
tection of childhood from labor ex- 
ploitation. Maryland’s new law pro- 
vides that (except in the country dis- 
tricts, from June to October inclusive) 
no child under twelve shall be em- 
ployed in a mill, factory (canneries ex- 


cepted), office, workshop, restaurant, 
hotel, apartment house, store, tele- 
graph or telephone office. It is inti- 


mated that an effort will be made by 
the telegraph companies to have the 
provisions of the law so modified by 
the next Legislature as to allow the 
issuing of labor certificates for mes- 
senger service to boys under twelve. 
The New York Tribune says: 


“Doubtless the companies are suf- 
fering a temporary hardship in ad- 
justing themselves to the new condi- 
tions, but the granting of the conces- 
sion for which they ask would be a 
step backward. The limit fixed by the 
Maryland law is low enough, and the 
only excuse for the respectable em- 
ployers who seek to lower it still fur- 
ther is their atrophied sense of their 
duty to childhood and soc‘ety in gen- 
eral, due to a long course of unscien- 
tif’ and inhumane labor methods.” 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





Mrs. lida Calvert Obenchain, of 
Kentucky, in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of a package of Woman's Jour- 
nals, writes: “I hope they may be as 
seed sown in good ground It was two 
sample copies of the Journal that con- 
verted me, nineteen years ago.” 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE MEETING. 








The Business Committee of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, at its meeting last week in 
Warren, O., perfected the plans for the 
next National Convention, to be held 
in Chicago; mapped out work to be 
done in several States where cam- 
paigns are or are likely to be in prog- 
ress, and transacted a large amount of 
other business. All the members of 
the committee were present except Dr. 
Jeffreys and Miss Gordon. Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery acted as Miss Gordon’s 
proxy. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley reported that 
she had been both surprised and 
gratified by the large response to her 
appeal to women to question candi- 
dates for Congress as to their attitude 
on the 16th Amendment. Miss Palmer, 
editor of the Nurses’ Journal of Phila- 
delphia, had herself sent out 150 let- 
ters to women, urging them to ques- 
tion their candidates, and she also de- 
voted an editorial to the subject. The 
Women’s Municipal League of New 
York sent out 200 letters, and there 
have been many other responses. 

Resoiutions were adopted rejoicing 
over the recent victories in Finland 
and Italy, and over the endorsement 
of woman suffrage by so many organi- 
zations; also the following memorial 
resolution for Miss Laura Moore: 

Resolved, That in the death of Laura 
Moore, for 23 years secretary of the 
Vermont W. S. A., the world has lost 
a lovely, unselfish, consecrated and 
heroic woman, and the cause of equal 
rights one of its most hard-working, 
self-sacrificing and devoted supporters. 
We tender our sympathy to her be- 
reaved friends, and remind them that 
the best monument which can be 
raised to her memory will be to carry 
onward to victory the cause she loved. 

Those of us who had not yet seen the 
National Headquarters were delighted 
with them. Imagine a magnificent 
room 65 feet long and perhaps half as 
wide, lighted by ten great plate-glass 
windows, and equipped with ten 
desks, fourteen tables, four type-writ- 
ers, two neostyles, and ten bookeases. 
It occupies half the ground floor of 
the court house, is cool in summer and 
warm in winter, and looks out upon 
the grass and trees of the public 
square. It is a eredit to the Associa- 
tion to be so nobly installed. In New 
York, such quarters would cost at 
least $10,000 a year, but in Warren we 
get them for $25 a month, heat and 
lighting included. Have we not rea- 
son to be proud of our capable treas- 
urer, who secured them, and glad that 
she and her faithful helpers have these 
admirable accommodations in which 
to do the Association’s enormous and 
ever-increasing work? A. 8S. B. 





ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


Returns are coming in from the let- 
ter sent to 3000 clubs last month by 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, urging that Con- 
gressional candidates be questioned as 
to their views with regard to the joint 
resolution providing for the submis- 
sion to the State Legislatures of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, prohibiting disfran- 
chisement on account of sex. Six re- 
plies to a letter of inquiry sent to the 
members of both Houses of Congress 
from Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont are published in the October 
Northern. Three of the six men who 
reply have voted for woman suffrage 
measures in their State Legislatures, 
and of these three two are in favor of 
the joint resolution, the third is in 
doubt. Two other men are willing 
that women shall have suffrage if they 
wish it, one is in doubt in regard to 
the joint resolution, the other holds 
that the matter should remain entirely 
within the province of the States. The 
sixth man says: “The experience of 
the United States in attempting to 
regulate the elective franchise by con- 
stitutional amendment is such that 
Congress will not, in my opinion, aid 
in repeating the experiment.” The 
Northern says that “only those mem- 
bers opposed to the extension of suf- 
frage to women are unwilling to be 





quoted.” It may, therefore, be in- 





ferred that the six members whos: 
letters are published could be depend- 
ed upon to support State measures. 
Only two, however, favor the Nation- 
al. Not the least of the benefits to be 
derived. from the interrogation of 
Congressional candidates will be the 
consensus of opinion from public men 
in favor of woman suffrage with re- 
gard to the two methods of prosecut- 
ing the movement. 

A systematic and general interview- 
ing and interrogating of candidates for 
the State Legislatures by the woman 
suffragists of their respective districts 
would be productive of more definite 
results. A legion of State legislato:s 
have sustained their negative votes 
against all argument and appeal by 
calmly declaring: “The women in my 
district do not want to vote.” From 
the wisdom of long experience, the 
Iowa Equal Suffrage Association at 
its recent annual meeting recom- 
mended that the local clubs “take 
measures to secure the election of 
members of the Legislature who a:e 
favorable to equal suffrage.” 

The corresponding secretary of this 
association, Mrs. Edith Payne-Par- 
sons, says in her report: 

“The prohibition party adopted a 
suffrage plank, the State Federation 
of Labor endorsed our movement and 
next year we are to have a place on 
the program of the Iowa League of 
Municipalities. The State historical 
iibrary in Iowa City has placed some 
suffrage material on file, and would 
gladly have programs of former years 
to add to these data. I gave what I 
could, but even at the oftige I find few 
old programs. We should be more 
careful to preserve such records for 
the coming generation. We _ forget 


that we are even now making his- 
tory.” 
Mr. J. M. Jones of Cedar Falls, Ia., 


lends a hand by placing the Woman's 
Tribune in libraries and the portraits 
of suffrage leaders in schools. 

The Pacific Ensign, the organ of the 
California W. C. T. U., which lost all 
its possessions in the San Francisco 
disaster last April, has resumed pub- 
lication, reduced in size to a degree 
almost pathetic. For twenty-six years 
the Ensign has carried the gospel of 
temperance and equal suffrage along 
the Pacific coast, and in a recent issue 
the franchise superintendent, Mrs. P. 
H. Truax of Santa Cruz, admonishes 
the unions to “be diligent’ in doing 
and reporting franchise work. 

y. am A, 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 








Dv. M. Carey Thomas, president of 


Bryn Mawr, greeted her incoming 
class of 120 girls with a warning | 


against hazing. “Byrn Mawr College,’ 
she said, “has been free of the rougher 
forms of hazing. At some of our sis- 
ter colleges the custom of tearing off 
clothes, putting under the pump and 
Stamping on heads prevails. 1 
a hazer on the same plane with a per- 


son who hurts birds, or tortures kit- | 


tens, or is unkind to babies.” 

Mt. Holyoke will mark the tenth 
year since the disastrous fire of 1896 
by a vigorous effort to secure funds 
for a suitable building for the depart- 


ment of music. This effort will be | 
centralized about Founder's Day, 
Nov. 8. 





Professor Muller, of the German de- 
partment at Wellesley, is now in Eu- 
rope for the year. In her absence some 
of the advanced work in German will 
be carried by a new instructor, Clara 
Holst, Ph. D., the first woman to re- 
ceive the doctorate from the University 
of Christiania, and to become a lee- 
turer there. Dr. Holst has studied al- 
so in Cambridge, England, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Leipsic, and Copenhagen. Her 
work has been in the Middle Low Ger- 
man dialects, in the Old High German, 
and in Old Norse. 





By the death of Mrs. Nancy G. 
Howe, the Cornell University fund for 
aiding needy and meritorious students 
is increased several thousand dollars. 

At Teachers’ College, N. Y., the lab- 
oratories of the department of domes- 
tie science are so crowded that a new 
building has become almost a 
sity. In this department new courses 
are being given by Professor Sherman, 
of Columbia; Mrs. Richards, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Miss Anna Barrows, a newly-ap- 
pointed lecturer. 





THE INTERNATIONAL REPORT. 





The Minutes of the Convention of | tor 


piace | 


neces- | 


COLD FACTS FROM AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 
(Continued from Page 165.) 
elements for successful organizafion 
are now present in the West, left no 
stone unturned during a recent visit 
there to bring them all together; with 
the result that there is now at work a 
large and influential committee, whose 
immediate object is to secure a Chil- 
dren’s Court. For many years the W. 
Cc. T. U. has been the only woman's 
organization in the West, and al- 
though its chief activity has been 
along temperance lines, it has main- 
tained a more or less constant agita- 
tion for other reforms, with the above 
mentioned results. This agitation has 
served to show the legislators what 
the women voters want, and to make 
them anxious to win their support by 
advocating the measures asked for— 
a fact which proves that the mere pos- 
session of the suffrage, without the ad- 
dition of political organization to press 
home its advantages, is in itself suffi- 
cient to obtain public sympathy for 


those reforms which, in countries 
where women do not vote, receive 
scant consideration from Parliament 


or public. 
New South Wales. 

In New South Wales, women have 
had the vote only since August, 1902, 
yet in less than four years, they have 
won reforms which the voteless wo- 
men of Victoria have asked for in 
vain for 15 years. 

1. Habitual Criminals’ Act, provid- 
ing for a form of Indeterminate Sen- 
tence. 

The women of New South Wales 
had worked for many years for this 
measure; some appalling instances of 
offences by sexual criminals against 
little children calling forth their ef- 
forts in the first instance, and, later, 


experience gained by the _ Ladies’ 
Committee of the Discharged Pris- 





for a more scientific method of treat- 
jing criminals than has hitherto pre- 
i“ 


fora Society showing the necessity 


2. Establishment of a Children’s 
Court. 

3. Licensing of 
| Vendors. 
| 4. Women made eligible as Coun- 
|cillors and Aldermen under the Local 
| Government Act. 
| Liquor Act, providing for local 
}option without compensation, prohi- 
|hition of the employment of barmaids 
|under 21, of the sale of liquor to chil- 
|dren under 14, of the supply of drink 
|on the premises to young people under 
/18: prohibition of Sunday trading. 
| Hotel keepers and those on the prem- 
jieses found to be breaking the law are 
}all penalized. 
Measures to raise the age of con- 
sent to 17, and to prevent a husband 
| willing his property away from his 
| wife, were both well advanced in the 
jlast session of Parliament, and it is 
| believed that they will be passed into 
jlaw during the coming session. For 
jour information relative to West Aus- 
tralia, South Australia and New South 
| Wales, we are indebted to Miss George 
| Perth, W.A.: Mrs. Morice, and “Mas- 
cot’ of the “Herald” staff, Adelaide, 
S.A.: Miss Rose Scott, Sydney, N. S. W. 

Tasmania. 


In Tasmania women obtained the 
isuffrage in September, 1903, since 
iwhen a Children’s Court has been es- 
tablished, and women have been ad- 
mitted to the legal profession. 
| Queensland. 

In Queensland women were enfran- 
}chised only in January of last year, so 


Juvenile Street 


|that there has been no time for the 
j}zecomplishment of legal reforms, but 
{the women are working for a Chil- 


dren’s Court and to raise the age of 
consent. 
Federal Reforms. 

In the federal domain we have suc- 
cessfully established the principle of 
lequal pay for equal work in the federal 
|public service, though certain amend- 
|ments in this direction are still needed, 
jand will be debated in the House of 
| Representatives next week. We were 
also successful in having the law made 
}eaqual for men and women in regard to 
|naturalization. The bill as drafted 
jcontained the disabilities of the old 
| State laws against married women. 
| Efforts are now being made to secure 
| a Federal Marriage and Divorce law, 
| which shall contain none of the in- 
jequalities now embodied in our State 
| Acts. 


New Zealand. 
| 


| Among the results of woman suf- 
| frage in New Zealand, where women 
|have voted since 1893 upon the same 
|terms as men, the following must be 
| included: 

| 1. The women take even more sol- 
id interest in politics than do the 
|men; and women who were mere 
| social butterflies before their enfran- 
| chisement, can now talk intelligently 
}and authoritatively on public ques 
| tions. 
| 2. Members of Parliament speak 
|to the women’s gallery in the House, 
| hoping to catch the women’s vote. Be- 
|fore woman suffrage, they never 
}dreamed of wording their speeches so 
jas to interest women. 

3. The Equal Divorce Laws, Testa- 
“s Family Maintenance Act (pre- 


the International Woman Suffrage Al-| venting husband willing away prop- 


liance, recently held in Copenhagen, 


are now ready in pamphlet torm, 


and! would have 


|erty from wife and family), and ad- 
| vance made in the licensing laws, 
been quite impossible 


may be ordered from Miss Martina| without woman suffrage. 


Kramers, 92 Kruiskade, 


reports given from the different na- 


Rotterdam, 
Holland, price 50 cents, postpaid. The | duestioning 


| 4. Women exercise their right of 
candidates at election 
| meetings, freely, intelligently, and dis- 


| criminatingly. (In Victoria, women 


tions are of great interest. Every Suf-| never by any chance question candl- 


frage Club ought to have a copy of the 
pamphlet. 


| dates). 
| (Continued on Page 167.) 
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COLD FACTS FROM AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 
(Continued from Page 166.) 

5. Woman suffrage has raised the 
tone of election meetings, and of de- 
bate in Parliament. 

6. Has improved the class of men 
returned to Parliament. 

7. The legal profession has been 
thrown open to women. 

8. The municipal franchise has 
been equalized, allowing both hus- 
band and wife to vote on a property 
qualification held by either, and niak- 
ing women eligible as Councillors and 
Mayors. 

9. A woman receives half her hus- 
band’s wages when he is employed 
on relief works. 

1¢. Accommodation has been 
vided for women journalists in 
House of Representatives. 


pro- 
the 


11. Hotels are closed on election 
days. 

12. Judicial separation from a 
worthless husband can now be ob- 
tained summarily and without ex- 
pense. 

13. Age of protection raised. 


The above list of reforms in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand proves irrefuta- 
bly that woman suffrage has tangible 
and beneficent results. 

Objections Answered. 


We can also say. that every one of 


the objections formerly used by its 
opponents has proved absolutely 
groundless. As these objections are 


still heing vo'ced in other countries, 
we think it advisable to answer them 
from the standpoint of actual experi- 
ence: 

1. Women do not want the suffrage 
and would not use it if they got it. 

The women of Australia have proved 
that they do want the suffrage by en- 
rolling in large numbers, and voting, 
in most cases, proportionately to the 
men: in some cases, casting a heavier 
vote than the men. 

2 Politics will degrade women. 

Politics have not degraded women, 
but women have upgraded politics. 
Political meetings and polling booths 
have an improved tone under woman 
suffrage. Political meetings are now 
seldom held in hotel parlors, because 
the politicians want the women’s vote, 
and women will not attend hotel meet- 
ings. 

3. Women 
folk do. 

On general political questions wo- 
men vote as their men folk do, that 
is, they vote with their class; but on 
questions which affect them purely as 
women, they cast an independent vote. 
There is also an increasing majority 
which thinks and decides for itself on 
all political questions. 

4. It will cause dissensions in the 
home. 

The home has not suffered in the 
slightest degree through woman suf- 
frage. Husband and wife are gener- 
ally agreed as to the choice of candi- 
dates. If the wife differs from her 
husband, she is generally of sufficient- 
ly strong character to have her judg- 
ment respected by her husband. 

5. Women will neglect their homes. 

They do not neglect their homes be- 
cause they go occasionally to a politi- 
cal meeting, when formerly they 
might have gone to an afternoon tea 
or to the theatre. The very men who 
urged this argument before woman 
suffrage; are now the most prominent 
amongst those who go about the coun- 
try urging women to organize and hold 
frequent meetings, so as to educate 
themselves and their fellow women in 
making a wise use of the “sacred 
right of suffrage.’ The women who 
give a considerable amount of their 
time to polities, are generally unmar- 
ried women, or married women whose 
children are past the age when they 
need practically all of their mother’s 
time. Public work is not nearly so 
absorbing nor so destructive of home 
life as the usual round of social gaie- 
ties. 

6. Only the bad women will vote. 

If all the bad women in Australia 
voted, their vote would not reach a 
twentieth part of those cast by the 
bad men; but, as a matter of fact, only 
an infinitesimal proportion of these 
women vote; (a) because they take no 
interest in political questions, (b) be- 
cause they are always moving from 
place to place, and are seldom regis- 
tered voters. 

These are the main objections urged 
against woman suffrage, and experi- 
ence has falsified every one of them. 
Woman suffrage has none but good 


will “vote as their men 





results. The State is only an enlarged 
home, and women are in the State 
what they are in their own homes. 
Australia’s experience should cast to 
the four winds of heaven any fears of 
domestic, social or political disaster. 
The women of England, of Europe, of 
America, are not less intelligent, less 
patriotic, less self-respecting than the 
women of Australia; nor are the men 
of those countries less chivalrous, less 
trusting, less just than the men of 
Australia; therefore, with the example 
of the satisfactory working of the prin- 
ciple of equal rights in our country, we 
look forward to its speedy realization 
throughout the civilized world. 
Melbourne, Aus., June 23, 1906. 





CHRISTMAS NIGHT WORK AND 
WOMEN. 





The Christmas season has already 
begun for thousands of factory girls 
in New York State. Many weeks be- 
fore the holidays, the factories work 
overtime, turning out articles for the 
Christmas trade. Factory inspectors 
and others in touch with shop condi- 
tions have long been alive to the fact 
that in these months there is open vio- 
lation of the New York law, and wo- 
men and young girls are kept work- 
ing thirteen and fourteen hours in a 
day. 

But no such wholesale estimate of 
the situation lias been gotten together 
as that embodied in a report of an in- 
vestigation in New York City, carried 
on under the College Settlements As- 
sociation, aided by the Association of 
Neighborhood Workers, the Consumers’ 
League, the Women’s Trade Union 
League, working girls’ clubs and other 
organizations of a similar sort, 

Some of the facts dug up are little 
short of sensational in their arraign- 
ment of industrial abuses. For ex- 
ample, there is the theatrical dress- 
maker who, last January, kept girls 
at work from eight in the morning un- 
til half past two the next morning, in 
her shop just off Broadway. The in- 
vestigator was Miss Mary Van Kleeck 
of the College Settlement. To quote 
three cases from her report, illustra- 
tive of many others: 

“Paper boxes are an important part 
of the Christmas trade. In a jmper 
box factory in New York City, a girl 
operates the cutting machine. To keep 
one’s hands clear of the stroke of the 
knife requires constant watchfulness, 
yet no protection is provided. ‘The 
guard, which was invented to prevent 
accidents, limits the output by one- 
half, and the girl would be discharged 
if she used it. In rush seasons, this 
girl and all the others in the factory 
(they number three or four hundred) 
work from 7:45 a. m. until eight at 
night, with a half-hour for lunch and 
no time for supper. On Saturday they 
stop at 4:30 in order that the cheapest 
girls (who earn $250 a week) may have 
time to clean the machinery. They 
frequently work on Sunday, making a 
total of more than seventy houwrs in a 
week. To the question, ‘Would you be 
discharged if you refused to work 
overtime’? the answer was ‘Yes.’ 

“A candy factory works from 7:15 
a. m. until 7.45 p. m., with one-haif 
hour for dinner and no time for sup- 
per—twelve ‘hours in a day, five days 
in the week. On Saturday, they work 
until 6:45 p. m.—eleven hours; seventy- 
one hours in the week. 

“In a cigar factory the women work 
from 7 a. m. until 7 p. m., and on 
Saturday until 5 p.m. The workers 
live im the neighborhood. Promptly 
at twelve they rush from the factory 
for dinner, returning to work after 
fifteen minutes or less. They are 
piece-workers, and they must lose no 
time or their wages will be very small. 
Their working weeks in the season 
preceding Christmas are nearly 
seventy hours long.” 

While the factories are “speeding 
up” in every department this autumn, 
and the fifty factory inspectors are 
trying to watch the 78,000 factories in 
the State, the Supreme Court of New 
York in the appellate division is about 
to decide whether New York State 
has a right to restrict the hours of 
women’s work in factories. Besides 
forbidding a working week longer 
than sixty hours, New York State pro- 
hibits the employment of women be- 
tween the hours of nine at night and 
six in the morning. If the judges 
should hold this latter provision un- 
constitutional, the “bosses” in the fac- 
tories might legally keep their women 
employees at work all day and all 
night, any hours not exceeding sixty 
in a week. That theatrical dress- 
maker who, last winter, kept her girls 
at work for over eighteen consecutive 
hours, would then be within the law. 

The courts of several States have 
given decisions on this sub’ect.  Illi- 
nois decided that such laws violate 
freedom of contract. But Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, Washington, Oregon 
and the Supreme Court of the United 
States have declared that freedom of 
contract is not violated when the State 
extends legal protection where (by 
reason of economic inequality) the con- 
tract is not free, or where public 
health and public morals demand leg- 
islative restriction. In an article in 
the October issue of ‘Charities and 
The Commons,’ Miss Van Kleeck dis- 
eusses the situation. She says: 

“It is not true that factory women 
are free to contract. When one side 
ean say to the other, ‘Work on these 
terms or lose your job,’ ‘Work or 
starve,’ the contract is not free. 





“If the public demands it, New York 
State will frame wise laws for the 
protection of women workers. The 
decision of the court will be the foun- 
dation. If adverse, it will turn far 
back the progress of industrial better- 
ment, at the very season of the year 
when legal protection is most needed.” 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Federation Bulletin for Octo- 
ber celebrates the beginning of its 
fourth year by coming out in a new 
dress and with a larger number of 
pages. It is now the official organ of 
the General Federation and of the 
State Federations of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Isiand, Connecticut, New York 
and Kentucky. This number contains 
many of the papers given at the last 
biennial, accounts of work in several 
States and news from all along the 
line. 

A course in Practical Citizenship is 
the latest activity of the Boston E. 8 
A. for Good Government. The course 
will consist of lectures and discussions 
by experts and heads of departments, 
and of visits to public institutions, and 
is open, free of charge, to members of 
Federated Clubs as well as of Suffrage 
Associations. The meetings are held 
at 6 Marlboro street, Boston, at 3 P. M. 
The subject of the opening lecture on 
Oct. 16, was “Methods of Collecting 
und Studying Civie Data,” by Dr. E. M. 
Hartwell, head of the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Statistics. On Oct. 30, Harvey 
Chase, consulting financial expert for 
the city of Boston, will describe “The 
Making of a City Budget.” 

The Northern for October contains 
reports from the State Federations of 


Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont,, 


for which it is the official organ, to- 
gether with bulletins from the Gen- 
eral Federation, and suffrage news and 
comment. Concerning Mrs. Sherman, 
whose portrait is printed, The North- 
ern, gives challenge: 

“Mis. Mary Belle King Sherman, 
recording secretary of the General 
Federation, member of the faculty of 
the John Marshall Law School of Chi- 
cago, parlinmentarian, homemaker, 
housekeeper, friend, wife and mother 
—equally good at all! Can any woman 
or any organization produce better 
than this?’ 

The World’s Work, in its “Uplift’ 
number, has an article on Chicago, in 
which it is said of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club: “No other organization of 
women in the world can be compared 
to it in the matter of civic usefulness, 
in the intimacy of its relation to the 
life of a great city. It did away with 
child labor in the State. Eight years 
ago, although Illinois was the third 
manufacturing State in the Union, its 
child-labor laws were a disgrace. Hull 


House bore the brunt of the fight 
which put proper legislation on the 


statute books, but it was the Woman's 
Club which made the fight possible 
Miss Addams, Mrs. Kelley, and Mrs. 
Henrotin were almost as familiar fig- 
ures at Springfield as the members of 
the Legislature. The Woman's Club 
wis instrumental in organizing the 
first Juvenile Court in America. One 
who watches a single session of the 
Juvenile Court has the belief forced 
upon him that it does more to reduce 
crime in the city than any dozen of 
the other courts together. The city 
owes to the Woman’s Club the begin- 
ning of the agitation for the system 
of small parks which now distinguish- 
es Chicago. The vacation school move- 
ment also was due to the efforts of the 
Woman's Club.” 

This is but a part of what the Wo- 
man’s Club has done for Chicago. The 
possession and power of the municipal 
ballot would enable it to do much 
more. This club will give a reception 
to the N. A. W. S. A. at its annual 
meeting in Chicago next February. 

F. M. A. 





A FORWARD MOVE. 





The most important, perhaps of re- 
cent evidences of the growth of public 
sentiment in favor of the further ex- 
tension of suffrage to women, is to be 
found in an editorial in the current is- 
sue of the North American Review. 
The editor declares that “the time has 
arrived when the welfare of the na- 
tion would be most effectually con- 
served by conferring upon women the 
privilege of voting and holding office.” 
His conviction is based, not upon a 
belief in an inherent right of women 
to vote and to represent themselves, 
but upon the acceptance of the fact 
that it is policy to take women “into 
full partnership.”” He says: 


“The three evils menacing the coun- 
try are debasement of moral standards 
in politics and business, absorption by 
a few, at unwarranted cost to the 
many, of the common wealth, and un- 
reasonable and violent expression of 
resentment by the multitude. With 
each of these perils the American wo- 
man is quite as competent to cope as 
the American man. That she would 
be less tolerant of moral deficiency in 
a candidate for public office requires 
no demonstration; that as a careful 
householder and ambitious mother, 
constantly practicing economies for the 
advancement of her children, she would 
take active part in restraining monop 
olies from adding undue profits to the 
cost of general living, seems evident: 
that her keen personal interest in the 
preservation of homes and property 
would inevitably constitute her a con- 
servative balance against the increas- 
ing horde of foreign-born voters may 


also, we submit, be accepted as a cer- 
tainty.” 
This expression in one of the ablest 


of our standard magazines is signifi- 
cant, and will awaken thought and 
provoke discussion. It is an admis- 
sion of the argument made all along 
by the advocates of woman suffrage 
that the strongest backing of the bal- 
lot is vested in brains and character, 
rather than in brawn and bullets. It 
applies to the question of woman suf- 
frage, the growing disposition on the 
part of men to subordinate personal 
rights and absolute justice to the indi- 
vidual to what is thought to be for the 
general good of the community. 

The greatest stumbling block in the 
woman suffrage movement is not, as 
is so frequently asserted, the prejudice 
and indifference of women themselves. 
It is rather the fact that the great 
majority of men believe that there is 
nothing to be gained by giving the bal- 
lot to women. 

It is only through the favor and 
votes of men that woman suffrage can 
be obtained. The excuse that men 
make that “women do not want to 
vote” is merely an excuse. Whenever 
the men who are leaders in great na- 
tional movements, the men whom the 
multitude follow, become convinced 
that it is expedient to give the ballot 
to women, that women's votes will 
help to carry their measures, women 
will be enfranchised. Whether wo- 
men want to vote or not will have lit- 
tle weight. 

If the party in power in any State 
should decide that the extension of 
suffrage to women would be a ga‘n 
to that party, the conservatives and 
ignoramuses belonging to that party 
would fail into line almost to a man, 
and it would be extended. And when 
the call came to women, as it would 
from men of all parties, “Come over 
into Macedonia and help us,” the wo- 
men would all want to vote. The 
women can always be depended upon 
as “auxiliaries.” 

It is not probable that woman suf- 
frage will ever become a party meas- 
ure. But it can come, as was said be- 
fore, only by the favor and votes of 
men. The editorial in the North 
American Review is indicative of the 
fact that men who lead are beginning 
“to prepare to make ready” to favor 
the woman suffrage movement. 

F. M. A. 


Miss Robinson of Rumborough as- 
sisted in ringing a peal of 5040 changes, 
lasting hours and fifty-two 
minutes, in. the local church one Sun- 
day this summer. It was the first 
time a woman has rung a peal in 
the English diocese of Norwich. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 





Work nights and mornings—Armenian 
boy of 18, speaking English, wants to 
work nights and mornings for his board 
and go to school. Address Armenag 
Chuchian, 82 Fifth street, Chelsea, Mass. 





A lady of experience would like to attend 
elderly ladies or invalids in shopping or 
outings where companionship and caretak- 
ing would be required. -Terms moderate. 
Address, E. R. W., 373 Talbot avenue, Dor- 
chester Center, Mass. 


Price, One Dollar a Year. 





PIONEER WORK | 


In Opening the Medical Profession 
to Women. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi. 
culties and obstacles through which 
she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 
almost incredible to the young women 
of today, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


THE YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by REV. 
ANNA H. SHAW, ALICE STONE 
BLACKWELL, and LUCY BE. ANTHONY. 
For sale at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 





3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 


The Advocate of Peace 








A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT 


In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society 
31 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An eight-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dozen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Orde: 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 


POLITICAL. 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australla, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
‘“Pray’’ and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 





These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are te 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 


Equal Suffrage Tracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman’s Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C. Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
Hon. Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State Unt- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


Objections Answered 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


A small pamphlet, answering the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 

Order from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman’s 
Journal Office nor from 6 Marlboro St. 
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LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 





By Nixon Waterman. 





If what “they say” is really true, 
that all the woes that vex 

The men-folks are occasioned by the 
fairer, weaker sex, 

The former ought to sail away across 
the wide, wide sea 

To some far land where they could 
dwell in peace and harmony. 

But should this ever come to pass, 
*tis pretty safe to say, 

From all we've seen and heard, that 
ere a month had passed away, 
Even though there were no ships to 
cleave the ocean’s wildest swell, 
The waters would be thick with men 
all swimming back, pell-mell! 

—Saturday Evening Post. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





California. 


Editors of Woman’s Journal: We 
have just held our annual convention 
in a handsome church in the un- 
burned district of San Francisco. We 
had many excellent speakers, and 
many interesting discussions as to 
carrying on the work. Mrs. Sperry 
was unanimously elected president. 
About four hundred dollars was 
pledged in a few minutes, as a be- 
ginning of a new organization fund 
for the coming year. Mrs. Horace 
Coffin, president of the San Francisco 
Equal Suffrage League, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Murray Newman, and Mrs. Katherine 
Reed Balentine are among the enthu- 
siastic youngcr workers. 

Mrs. Coffin will adopt political 
methods of organization, and has or- 
ganized a State Central Committee, 
composed of both men and women. 
Mrs. Murray made the largest individ- 
ual pledge ($75) during the collection, 
while Mrs. Balentine, daughter of 
Thomas B. Reed, has started “The 
Yellow Ribbon,” a suffrage monthly. 

You wiil doubtless receive more ex- 
tended accounts from others. 

Mrs. Sperry read a letter of greet- 
ing from Rev. Anna T. Shaw. 

Mary McH. Keith. 

Berkeley, Cal., Oct. 5, 1906. 





Mrs. Alice L. Park writes: 

The Annual Convention of the Cali- 
fornia E. S. A. was one of the most 
harmonious and enthusiastic gather- 
ings of women ever held at any time 
or place. The frequent applause was 
spontaneous, and, after two days and 
an evening of conference, the conven- 
tion adjourned with every evidence of 
renewed consecration to the work, and 
every evidence of conviction that po- 
litical freelom will not be much long- 
er delayed. Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, 
whose name has been a synonym for 
suffrage for scores of years, said that 
though she had feared success would 
not come in her time, she now thought 
that “even she might vote.” 

The convention met in San Francis- 
co, its usual place of meeting, Oct. 5 
and 6. Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, president, 
occupied the chair with her usual dig- 
nity and grace, and was re-elected 
with much enthusiasm. 

The business sessions filled the fore- 
noons, and, after free discussion of 
important, definite plans, the conven- 
tion was unanimous as to continuing 
aggressive work for an immediate suf- 
frage amendment, and adopted a plat- 
form of which the Woman's Journal 
will receive an ‘early copy. 

The annual reports of officers and 
committees showed a creditable 
amount of work done, and marked 
progress on all lines. The appoint- 
ment by the Governors of eight States 
of women as well as men delegates to 
the National Divorce Conference, held 
in Washington in February, 1906, was 
the result of much official correspon- 
dence between the California Associa- 
tion and the Governors of all the 
States and Territories, and an event 
emphasized by the National Suffrage 
Association, in a formal resolution, as 
the first time in history when women 
have been invited to form part of an 
official national commission to investi- 
gate matters of vital importance to 
women and children. 

Mrs. Annie L. Corbert, Treasurer, 
reported more than $1000 sent to the 


National Treasurer for the Orezon 
campaign, and Miss Clara M. Schling- 
heyde called for new pledges with her 


usual persuasion and success. 

The formal endorsement of an equal 
suffrage amendment, by five of the six 
political parties in the State, was re- 
ferret to again and again by the 
speakers at the executive sessions and 
at the public afternoon and evening 
meetings. 

The bronze badge adopted by the In- 
ternational Suffrage Alliance in Copen- 
hagen was formally approved. 

The first number of the new suffrage 
monthly, the Yellow Ribbon, edited by 
Mrs. Katherine Reed Balentine, was 
issued in October, in time for conven- 
tion approval. It is very evident that 
the Woman's Journal served as _ its 
model in size and appearance. The 
Yellow Ribbon is too good and too im- 
portant to be reviewed in this brief 
report. 

The Work Conference, conducted by 
Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blinn, resulted 
in a lively discussion, emphasis being 
placed on the need of special systema- 
lic work among wage-earning women, 
and the great aid constantly given to 
the suffrage movement by the union 
labor and socialist advocates. 

Mrs. Horace Coffin suggested work 
on new political lines, to be done with 
the co-operation of men _ suffragists 
and active politicians. 

Mrs. Mary A. Kenney, of Los An- 





gzeles, by request of the delegates, out- 
lined the plans followed in 189€, which 
resulted in the large majority vote for 
the suffrage amendment in all South- 
ern California. 

The action of the San Francisco 
School Board in prescribing enforced 
vacations for the teachers on account 
of lack of funds, results in a practical 
cut in salaries. This is driving the 
teachers who are worth the most into 
other lines of business. The conven- 
tion protested against this action of 
the school authorities, because the 
schools cannot afford to lose the most 
valuable teachers. 

Mrs. Helen Moore advocated con- 
tinued peace work in connection with 
suffrage work, since the two move- 
ments are closely allied. 

A brief account of the formal ad- 
dresses at the public meetings will be 
sent to the Woman’s Journal. The 
names of eminent men and woien 
graced the program. 

The following officers were unani- 
mously elected, all but two being 
members of the Executive Board of 
the year just closed: Honorary presi- 
dents, Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, Mrs. Car 
oline M. Severance, Mrs. Rebecca B. 
Spring; President, Mrs. Mary Simpson 
Sperry, San Francisco; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blinn, San 
Francisco; Dr. Charlotte Baker, San 
Diego; Mrs. Charles Woog, Mountain 
View; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Alice 
L. Park, Palo Alto; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Nellie L. Scoville, 8S. 
F.; Treasurer, Mrs. Annie L. Corbert, 
alo Alto; Auditors, Mrs. H. J. D. 
Chapman, Alameda, and Mrs. Jennie 
Armott, Palo Alto. 


Good News for Berkeley. 

There is rejoicing among the women 
of Berkeley who have been fighting 
for the past few years for suffrage. 
The charter revision committee, at a 
recent meeting, recommended that the 
women of Berkeley be allowed to vote 
on all school matters. They also are 
to have a place on the Board of Edu- 
cation. The sanction of the Board of 
Trustees of Berkeley is necessary be- 
fore the revision of the charter be- 
comes legal, but it is believed that 
the fight is already won, as the trus- 
tees will readily agree to the recom- 
mendation. 

Mrs. Keith, president of the Berke- 
ley P. E. Club, says: 

“We believed that the charter re- 
vision committee would take the step 
and admit women to vote in all mat- 
ters that appertain to school affairs. 
The charter revision committee was 
petitioned a year ago by the Berkeley 
P. E. Club to extend the right of suf- 
frage to women in Berkeley and allow 
membership in the Board of Educa- 
tion. The women in our city take a 
great interest in the schools, and it is 
only right that they be allowed a voice 
in the management.” 





Pennsylvania. 





At a large political rally in Carlisle, 
Pa., Mr. Emery, reform candidate for 
Governor, reiterated his belief in equal 
suffrage, and said that if the women 
could vote, the reform ticket would be 


elected. Hon. Rudolph Blankenburg 
was one of the speakers at the same 
meeting. 


At the last meeting of the Norris- 
town and Collegeville W. S. A., held 
recently in the Y. M. CG. A. 
parlor, “Child Labor” was dis- 
cussed, and the laws of Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Kansas 
were compared with those of other 
States. 

“The Cry of the Children,’ by Mrs. 
E. B. Browning, was read; also an ex- 
tract from a speech by Judge Lindsey. 
A number of new members were pro- 
posed. 

The first suffrage meeting of the sea- 
son in Philadelphia will be held Oct. 
31 at the New Century Guild, 1307 Lo- 
cust street. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery 
will report the Copenhagen convention, 
and Miss Agnes Slack and other noted 
English suffragists will speak. 





New York. 

The New York State W. S. A. is 
holding its annual meeting as the 
Woman’s Journal goes to press. There 
was a fine program, with a long list 


of able speakers, and every prospect 
of a good convention. 


The Harlem Equal Rights League 
intends to have another mock election 
this year, while the men are having a 
real one. Last fall it gave the women 
an opportunity to vote for Mayor of 
New York, and this year it will give 
them a chance to vote for Governor. 
Final arrangements for election day 
were made at a recent meeting. The 
president, Miss Maud Malone, presided, 
and Edward King gave an address on 
“John Stuart Mill, the Friend of Equal 
Rights.” 

The Buffalo P. E. Club met on Oct. 
2 at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Richard Williams, Franklin _ street. 
The chairmen of standing committees 
presented reports. Mrs. George How- 
ard Lewis, the treasurer, reported the 
treasury in a better condition than 
ever before. Delegates were elected to 
the City Federation meeting, and to 
the State convention. Mrs. Greiner 
gave a report of the county convention 
at Gowanda, and Mrs. Royal T. Need- 
ham read Mrs. D. Frederic Potter’s re- 
a of the Western Federation meet- 
ng. 

Hereafter the members of the club 
mean to keep closely in touch with 
municipal affairs, and they have 
planned to have delegates attend the 
meetings of the Common Council and 


bring back reports of what the City 
Fathers are doing. 

The Elizabeth Cady Stanton P. E. 
League met Oct. 8, at the Williams- 
burg Branch of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. There was a large attend- 
ance of members and guests, and a 
good number of strangers from the li- 
brary and the neighborhood. Mrs. 
Rose Brunner, president, gave the 
opening address, and Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff, chairman of the evening, 
gave a short review of tthe world’s 
work for suffrage. Miss Dorothy Brun- 
ner read the current events bulletin. 
Miss Ida Craft, president of Kings 
County League, gave a short talk, and 
the new officers were introduced: 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. Orion White and 
Dr. Florence Emerson; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Jennie Terry; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Jennie Peck; treas- 
arer, Dr. Mary BP. Richards; auditors, 
Miss Rhoda Evans and Mrs. Craft. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 





- It is announced as news that the 
London County Council has petitioned 
to have women made eligible to serve 
on it. But the Council has been peti- 
tioning to this effect for many years. 
When the London County Council 
was first organized, it was thought 
that women were eligible, and Lady 
Sandhurst and Jane Cobden (Richard 
Cobden’s daughter) were elected as 
members. Their services proved 
valuable, especially in some lines of 
the Council’s work which were parti- 
cularly appropriate to women. Lady 
Sandhurst, for instance, was appointed 
inspector for 23 infant asylums. After 
a long course of litigation, women 
were declared ineligible by the courts. 
This was done at the suit of Mr. Ber- 
esford Hope, the candidate defeated by 
Lady Sandhurst. One of the London 
papers sarcastically remarked that, as 
Mr. Beresford Hope thought there was 
no proper work or place for a woman 
on the Council, it was to be hoped 
that the gentleman would find himse:f 
equal to the mothering of all those 
babies. The Council has ever since 
been petitioning for the restoration of 
women’s help. It looks now as if it 
might get it. 





MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS. 





The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion is disturbed over the number of 
married women listed on its teaching 
force. The New York Post says: 

“Of the twelve thousand women who 
are teaching in the elementary schools, 
it is stated that many hundreds are 
married. Superintendent Maxwell re- 
ported to the Board of Education at 
its first meeting since the vacation 
that seventy-four women teachers of 
Greater New York had taken unto 
themselves husbands during the past 
summer. Nor was he sure that his 
list was complete, for many teachers 
consult their own convenience about 
reporting a change in their conjugal 
condition to the superintendent. Of 
course, the usual question is raised in 
New York whether a married woman 
teacher ought to be retained in the 
service. The Board of Education, in 
fact, has a rule penalizing marriage of 
a woman teacher by making it a 
cause for discharge. But there is no 
prohibition of the appointment of a 
married woman as teacher. To add to 
the quandary in which the Board of 
Education finds itself, the Court of Ap- 
peals has said that its prohibition of 
the marriage of women teachers is null 
and void.” 

The Board of Education created a 
by-law in 1902, declaring: “Should a 
woman principal, a woman head of a 
department, or any woman member of 
the teaching or supervising staff, mar- 
ry, her place shall thereupon become 
vacant.” In 19038 the by-law was 
amended so as to give the Board of 
Education authority to “direct that 
charges be preferred against such 
teacher by reason of such marriage.” 

Then a married teacher who had 
been dismissed from the service be- 
cause of her marriage, took her case 
to court and won. The Court of Ap- 
peals decided that the marriage of a 
woman teacher does not work the for- 
feiture of her posit:on. This decis‘on 
affords a good precedent whereby to 
sustain the right of women to teach 
though married. F. M. A. 


AWAITING THE DECISION. 








Among those interested in the con- 
ditions of women wage-earners, such 
as the college settlements, the Con- 
sumers’ League, the Women’s Trade 
Union League, the Working Girls’ 
clubs and other of the sort, all eyes 
are now turned to the appellate divi- 
sion of the supreme court of New York 
State, which some time ago promised 
to hand down in October its decision 
as to the laws restricting the hours of 
women’s work in factories. Illinois 
has decided that such laws are uncon- 
stitutional as violating freedom of con- 
tract. But Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
Washington and Oregon have decided 
to the contrary. The Massachusetts 
supreme court took its stand as long 
ago as 1876. It emphatically declared 
such power within the health and po- 
lice purposes of legislation. The Uni- 
ted States supreme court has this 
year rendered a decision equally broad 
in its humanity and vigorous in its 





expression. New York’s law is ‘des- 





cribed in the current Charities and 
Commons as practically a dead letter, 
there being no means of enforcing it 
with but 50 factory inspectors to 
watch the 78,000 factories where wo- 
men are employed. The establishing 
beyond question the constitutionality 
of the law restricting women’s work 
in hours and prohibiting it during the 
night would be sufficient to deter most 
of those breaking the law at present, 
probably, as economic law also works 
against them in the increased cost of 
overtime labor.—Boston Transcript. 





AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION. 





The Business Committee of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation give notice that at the next 
annual meeting, in Chicago, they will 
propose to amend the constitution by 
striking out the words “one honorary 
president” from Art. 4, Sec. 1, and 
also by striking out the same words 
wherever they occur in the constitu- 
tion. 





HUMOROUS. 





Friend—‘If you love Miss Gotrox, 
old man, why don’t you marry her?” 
Bachelor Doctor—‘‘Heavens! man, she 
is one of my best patients!”—Judge. 





Mr. Ryeton—‘Yes, Silas took 20 bot 
tles of that thar famous patent medi- 
cine.” 

Mr. Crawfoot—‘‘And then did he 
sign a testimonial?” 

Mr. Ryeton—‘No; then he signed 
the pledge.”—Chicago Daily News. 





She—‘What, sleeping!” He—“Ex 
cuse me, darling; but I began count- 
ing the minutes until I should hear the 
rustle of your tiny feet among the fall- 
en leaves, and——” She—‘Well?” He 
—*“And, you know, counting always 
sends me to sleep.’”—Town and Coun- 
try. 





Pat was invited to a wedding and 
arrived faultlessly attired in evening 
dress, a2 white chrysanthemum in his 
buttonhole. The assembled guests 
were suddenly startled by hearing a 
commotion. Rushing into the hall, 
they beheld Pat tumbling down the 
stairs, completely dishevelled. “Why, 
what’s the matter?’ exclaimed the 
host. “Shure, and I wint upstairs; and, 
whin I wint inter the room, I seed a 
swell young dandy wid a.white car- 
notionarymum in his buttonnole and 
kid gloves on his hands, an’ I sez to 
him, “Who’s you? ‘Shure,’ he sez, 
‘an’ I’m. the best man.’ And, begorry, 
he is.”’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





One of the regulations for the elec- 
tion of the new Persian Parliament 
prescribes that no office-holder shall be 
allowed to vote. 

Japan having decided to nationalize 
its railways, six out of the seventeen 
to be taken over will be bought before 
the end of the present year. 

The Michigan E. 8S. A. held an apron 
sale in connection with its recent an- 
nual meeting, and put the proceeds 
into the treasury. Other State Asso- 
ciations might try it. 

In Minneapolis, the salaries for 
teachers in the elementary grades have 
been increased $40 a year over last 
year’s figures, but they are still low 
compared with those of other cities. 

This is the 150th anniversary of the 
establishment by Count Bruh! of the 
rule for traffic: “Keep to the right.” 
It was first enforced on the bridge 
over the Elbe in Dresden, and thence 
spread through Germany. 

Miss Anna Nicholes, secretary of the 
Illinois Woman’s Trade Union League, 
has been substituted for Mrs. Clara P. 
Bourland on the Democratic ticket of 
Illinois for university trustee. Mrs. 
Bourland declined the nomination. 

Mrs. Frances A. Morton, superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts Reform- 
atory for Women, has received from 
the commissioners of last year’s Lewis 
& Clark Exposition at Portland, Ore., 
a gold medal which was awarded the 
reformatory for its excellent exhibit. 

The woman photographer at the 
White House knew a good thing when 
she saw it coming her way. Senator 
Beveridge walked in unexpectedly, but 
before he walked out she had taken 
him in 20 different attitudes, each one 
of which had his approval. The sena- 
tor is the handsomest man in the 
world.—Springfield Republican. 

Statistics covering four years of in- 
vestigations by the commissioners of 
lunacy show that one-sixth of the wo- 
men admitted to the asylums in Eng- 
land during that time were widows, 
while less than one-tenth of the men 
admitted were widowers. The insan- 
ity was traced to heredity in 19.2 per 
cent. of the men admitted and in 25 
per cent. of the women. 

An Ohio judge has just decided that 
a woman is justified under “the un- 
written law” in killing her husband 
when, in a moment of drunkenness, he 
attempts to assault her. The N. Y. 
Sun says: “It is curious that the judge 
should have thought it necessary to go 
outside the code to find justification 
for the woman’s act. Homicide com- 
mitted in self-defence is justified by 
statute in all the States.” 

A fine home, or hotel, for the tele- 
phone and post-office girls of Paris is 
nearly ready. Funds were supplied 
by philanthropic persons, $6v.000 being 
collected in a few days. The home 
has a library, sitting-rooms, recreation 
rooms, and a courtyard, which is to be 





a sort of a hothouse in winter and a 
garden in summer. 

The servant problem has become so 
acute in the South that southern 
housewives are anxiously hoping to 
find domestic help among the foreign 
immigrants who are being actively di- 
rected to the southern States. 

The Land Values Assessment Bill 
for South Australia came up for its. 
second reading in the South Australian 
parliament on Aug. 15. The bill does. 
not ask for the imposition of this par- 
ticular method of taxation, but merely 
that the municipalities should have 
the option of adopting it if they 
choose. 

A top-spinning contest was lately 
held at the Graham School in Chicago. 
Nearly-a hundred boys and girls par- 
ticipated, and prizes were won by 
girls as well as boys for remarkable 
“stunts.” “Any boy or girl who has. 
concentration enough to spin a top 
skilfully, will make a good citizen,” 
the principal is said to have remarked. 
—The Public. 

In a recent discussion* on juvenile 
crime, Charles Richmond Henderson, 
professor of sociology, told a story of 
a youngster who was asked whether 
he knew the meaning of “regenera- 
tion.” “Yes,” responded the lad. “It 
means to be born again.” “And would 
you like to be born again?” he was 
asked. “No, siree!” exclaimed the 
boy; “I’m too much afraid of being 
born a girl.” 


Mrs. Florence M. Laflin is manager 
of the woman’s department of the Mis- 
souri-Lincoln Trust Company. Her 
duties are to instruct women deposi- 
tors in the details of opening accounts, 
making out checks and investing their 
savings. Mrs. Laflin has proved that 
women appreciate and value _ trust- 
worthy advice, and that the needs of 
women in such matters are more sat- 
isfactorily served through the agency 
of a woman. 

“The Wellbeing of Girls” is to come 
up for discussion prominently at the 
annual conference of the National 
Union of Women Workers, in Tun- 
bridge Wells, England, on Oct. 27 and 
28. This organization affords a com- 
mon meeting ground for women who 
are concerned with such differing in- 
terests as temperance reform, nursing, 
education, housing of the poor, munic- 
ipal sanitation, physical recreation for 
women and girls, etc., and the growth 
of its attendance and influence year by 
year is significant of the widening du- 
ties undertaken voluntarily by the 
modern woman of leisure and position. 
Miss B. A. Clough, vice-principal of 
Newnham College, will take part in the 
discussion. 


At the opening banquet of the 
World’s W. ©. T. U. Convention in 
Boston, fully a thousand persons sat 
down to table, and there was a great 
audience. Hon. John D. Long acted 
as toastmaster, and there were many 
distinguished speakers. Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell gave the address of 
welcome in behalf of the women’s or- 
ganizations. She said that since the 
ballot had been granted to women, the 
number of no-license towns in Colo- 
rado had more than quadrupled; in 
Wyoming and Idaho the laws that for- 
merly licensed gambling had been re- 
pealed, and in both Colorado and 
Idaho, the women voters had secured 
the introduction of domestic science 
courses in the State Universities, thus 
indirectly promoting temperance, be- 
cause, if more women were good cooks, 
fewer men would drink. In Australia 
and New Zealand, atso, woman’s ballot 
had led to improved temperance legis- 
lation. In Oregon last summer the 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association 
sent out a circular letter against the 
equal suffrage amendment. She wel- 
comed the W. ©. T. U. as having been 
the means of converting a multitude 
of women to equal suffrage. 





Two Washington negroes were dis- 
cussing the peculiarities of a mutual 
friend. Said one: “What kind o’ a 
pusson is dat man, anyhow? Seems to 
me he never do no work.” 

“Oh, he is industrious, all right,” 
promptly responded the second. “Why, 
only las’ week dat man spent two 
whole days tryin’ to git his wife a 
job!”"—Success Magazine. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS FEDERATION 
BULLETIN 


A paper for teachers, dealing with 
the educational problems of today 
from the standpoint that education 
in a democracy should be dem- 
ocratis in theory, administration 
and practice. 


$1 per year. 814 Unity Bldg., Chicago. 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD 


A monthly paper for women ; official or- 
gan of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion; single subscription, 50 cents; club 
subscriptions, 25 cents each. Address 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, Waterloo, lowa 


The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take 
the “‘News letter.” It is published by. the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion every month, and costs but 25 cents 
a year. The editor is Miss Harriet May 
Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the 
largest State Association in the suffrage 
membership. Many branches of the work 
are being pushed, and much progress is 
being made. You ought to know about it. 
Subscribe for the “Newsletter” and you 
will. 
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